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There are about as many mosques in 


Smyrna, as there probably would be 
churches were it a Christian city. They 
are all plain within, containing neither sta- 
tuary, nor paintings, and are so in general 
on the outside; a few, however, are orna- 
mented with elegant columns, and inscrip- 
tions from the Koran beautifully cut in re- 
lief, The towers contain winding stair- 
cases, and the spires are decorated with 
crescents instead of vanes. 

As the Turks detest the sound of a bell, 
their priests ascend these towers at stated 
times, and make their appearance on a bal- 
lustrade, protected by an iron railing, where 
they sing a kind of psalm, the purport of 
which I understand, is, that all true be- 
lievers should then enter the mosques and 
pray, previous to doing which, they wash 
their faces, hands, and feet, and leave their 
slippers at the door. ‘ 

As the Turkish priests are not paid for 
preaching, this profession is seldom allowed 
to interfere with their other vocations, and 
when any one sees fit to leave his post, 
there are always others who are willing to 
fill it for a time. 

When a Turk commences his prayer, 
nothing but the immediate preservation of 
his life would tempt him to cease before 
he has ended it ; and I frequently saw them 
in the Baths, Bazars, Kahns, and even in 
the streets, offering up their vows to the 


Their fast is called the Ramazan, and 
lasts one month; this I think is enough, 
considering with what strictness they keep 
it: from morning till night, they neither 
eat, drink, nor smoke; but at sun-set a can- 
non is fired, when immediately tobbacco 
smoke issues from every quarter! I have 
seen a Turk sitting for several minutes with 
a coal of fire on one end of his pipe, anx- 
iously waiting the signal that would permit 
him to put the other in his mouth. 

The wealthy inhabitants contrive to sleep 
all day during the Ramazan, but it is ex- 
cessively severe for the lower order of peo- 
ple, many of whom are constantly employed, 
exposed to a scorching sun, in carrying 
merchandise on their backs, from the quay 
to the magazines. 

A few days since, a porter, wearied, and 
faint from fatigue, finding himself in a ma- 
gazine belonging to a Frank merchant, and 
imagining that none but Christians were 
present, infringed so far on the rules laid 
down in the Koran, as to quench his thirst 
with a little water; he was, however, ob- 
served by a Turk, who made complaint 
against him to the proper authorities, and 
the poor fellow was sentenced to commence 
his Ramazan from that day, although twen- 
ty-five had then expired. 

Notwithstanding their religion differs from 
ours, still I cannot help respecting it. They 
worship the same God that we do; they 
esteem our Saviour a great prophet and 
lawgiver; their prayers are offered with a 
sincere heart ; and considering that it is the 
religion of their ancestors, how can we 
blame them for preferring it to ours? Did 
you but know in what contempt they hold 
a renegado, you would agree in opinion 
with me, that the combined power of the 





Deity, with the utmost devotion. 


suade a virtuous Mussulman to change his 
faith, 


(To be continued in our next. ) 








TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 
—-_—- 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
—- 

There are very excellent warm, cold, vapour, and 
medicated baths to be met with in Douglas, but the 
accommodations for sea bathing are few; in fact 
there are none, I believe, save those formed by 
nature io the projection of the rocks, The water 
here is as clear as chrystal, and when unrufiled by 
the breeze, the bottom may be seen at the depth of 
from twelve to fifteen feet below the surface. Its 
effects upon a weakly constitution are remarkably 
beneficial, and a constant and judicious immersion 
will seldom fail to restore a sickly and emaciated 
frame to a state of health and vigour. 

Formerly, the public amusements during the heat 
of the summer months, when the assemblies were 
discontinued, were reduced to a mere nothing ; but 
this season, however, a theatre has been erected 
under the special superintendence of Mr. Newton, 
which promises to afford a considerable fund of 
rational amusement to strangers, and the inhabi- 
tants in general. It is divided into boxes, pit, and 
gallery, with corresponding rates of admission. 
The boxes are covered with green baize, and are 
fitted up in a style of elegance suited to the accom- 
modation of the higher classes of society. The per- 
formers are numerous and respectable, and in many 
characters rank far above mediocrity. A news. 
room has lately been established, where a variety of 
London and proviacial papers are taken; the sub- 
scription is moderate, being ouly seven shillings 
and sixpence per quarter, There are likewise two 
native papers published weekly in Dougias, the 
Rising Sun and the Manks Advertizer. The former, 
which is conducted on purely independent principles, 
contains some very excellent writing, and plaiuly 
shows the editor to be a man of talent and educa- 
tion. The plan of giving publicity to the law pro- 
ceedings of the islaud, first adopted by this paper, 
has been productive of much good, and, if properly 
followed up, cannot fail most essentially to promote 
the interests and welfare of the inhabitants at large. 





Christian world, would not be able to per- 
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I's beneficial effects have already been felt in se- 
veral instances. The latter, which is the mure 
ancient paper of the two, appears to retain no par- 
ticalar political tenets, and is principally occupied 
with advertisements. The assembly room, at 
Dixan’s hotel, is a very extensive apartment, with 
eard rooms adjoining, and well adapted either for 
the purpose of a dawcing or lecture room, but at 
present it stands greatly in need of beautifyiag. 
The last subscription ball for the season took place 
during my stay at Douglas, and I contrived, 
through the medium of a subscriber, to be formally 
introduced. I cannot say that the band, though 
numerous, was ably chosen, being composed princi- 
pally of bassoons; neither were the musicians of 
the first rate celebrity ; but these trifling matters 
were amply compensated by the life and spirit of 
those who “tript it gaily on the light fantastic 
toe.” The gentlemen, generally. speaking, are not 
adepts in the elegant movements of the limbs, but 
the ladies (bless their pretty faces) dance remarkably 
well, which renders the contrast the more striking. 
1 have one fault, however, to find with them, which 
I trust they will excuse me for hinting at, as I can 
assure them I do it in the pure spirit of good 
nature; I meao their too frequent display of gua- 
drille style in the contre-dance. In other respects 
T have nothing to say except in their favour; their 
lively aud unaffected manner must be the admira- 
tion of every stranger who may be fortunate enough 
to enjoy the pleasure of their acquaintance, The 
Quadrilles are also well executed on the part of the 
ladies, and with much greater precision than is 
often to be met with in Eugland. Ona the whole, 
I passed a very pleasant evening, and felt highly 
gratified by the polite attention of the stewards, or, 
as we should say ia this country, masters of the 
ceremonies, who went through the duties assigned to 
them with great eclat. The Custom-house is by far 
the best building in the town of Douglas. It was 
formerly occupied by his Grace the Duke of Athol, 
Dut is now the residence of the Collector, and has 
more the appearance of a private gentleman’s house 
(which in some measure is the case) than a public 
building. Sentinels are here stationed on duty the 
whole of the day, though for what possible use I am at 
a loss to divine. The market-place is not extensive, 
but on a market day (Saturday) is well suppiied with 
poultry and vegetables; the former may be pro- 
cureé at an uncommonly cheap rate, sixteen pence 
the couple being the average price of fine young 
ducks, and other descriptions of poultry in the same 
proportion; the latter I did not find to be cheaper 
here than in England, three shillings and six-pence 
per peck being the price demandcd for green pease at 
the time I was in Douglas. The method of bring- 
ing lambs to market struck my attention as being 
rather ingenious: panniers made of straw, neatly 
and firmly plaited together, are slung across the 
back of a horse or other animal, with a lamb in each 
panuier. Between these is not unfrequently seated 
a comely dame, who thus jogs comfurtably along to 
market with her live stock, pretty much in the sare 
kind of style as our farmers’ wives were wont to do 
with their eggs, &c. in days of yore, The price 
usually given for a lamb is from eight to ten shil- 


place every market day, and the manner in which 
they are conducted cannot fail occasionally to ex- 
cite the laughter of the bystander. There are two 
knights of the hammer, alike candidates for public 
favour, who usually take their stand about four or 
five yards from each other; and it sometimes 
happens, that whilst one is offering for sale 2 market- 
cart and harness, the other will be endeavouring to 
push off a dozen metal buttons—“ Two pounds ten 
—two pounds ten is bid.” ‘ Going for three-pence, 
if no advance;” and so mingled and confused are 
the biddings, that I defy any one, unless he keep his 
eye fixed upon the auctioneers, to know whether 
cart and gears, or the metal buttons are om the 
point of being knocked down at three-pence, and 
vice versé, The places of worship in Douglas are 
numerous and convenient, though by no means 
splendid or elegant in their structure, neither is there 
any thing peculiarly striking or extraordinary about 
them to command the particular attention of the 
traveller, The Manks are remarkable for their 
attention to religious duties, and never fail punctu- 
ally to attend divine worship on the sabbath day. 
There are numerous religious sects and persuasions, 
but methodism seems to be the most prevalent, 
Quakerism is little known among them; in fact, 
such a thing as a meeting house is not to be seen 
on the whole island. The principal inns in Douglas 
are the British Hotel, the York Hotel, and Cum- 
berland Tavern; Independent of these, there are se- 
veral boarding-houses; the one on the parade, latc:y 
established, I can strongly recommend as likely to 
afford every comfort and accommodation that a 
stranger could possibly wish for. 

Having introduced the reader to the principal 
features of Douglas, at least as far as my hasty 
survey will permit me to give an opinion, I shall 
now beg leave to conduct him to the dinner table, 
but before I take my seat, I deem it needful to 
make an observation or two, by way of excuse, for 
so frequently introducing to his notice “ the good 
things of this life.” 1 wish it perfectly to be un- 
derstood, that 1 myself am no epicure, quite the 
contrary: in general, I am considered abstemions 
almost to a fault, These side-wind compliments, 
however,savuur too much of egotism, and, as self- 
praise is no recommendation, 1 shall proceed with- 
out further comment to the purport of this trifling 
though necessary digression. As some portion of 
the information contained in my _ hastily-written 
journal is intended to benefit the traveller, the 
main points to which I have been anxivus to draw 
his attention (and which should be duly and consi- 
derately weighed by every voyager previously to 
setting forth on any expedition) are the treatment 
and accommodation he is likely to meet with on his 
arrival in the island, and the ordinary expenses 
attendant thereon. This and this only is the motive 
that has actuated me to dwell so long and so fre- 
quently on the subject of good living; but when I 
have finished my dinner and. settled with the land- 
lady, I shall willingly bid adieu to it, and-shall not 
again introduce it in the course of my narrative, 
except in general terms, for the purpose of bringing 
before the reader a few of the liberal and noble- 
hearted friends that I was fortunate enough to meet 





lings, according to condition, Sales by auction take 





with. during my stay upon the Isle of Mona, 





Having concluded these few prefatory remarks, 
T shall no longer hesitate to play my part at the 
knife and fork ; yet, befure I begin in good earnest, 
it may not be amiss to give a brief account of the 
various dishes displayed. The dinner, which was 
neatly arranged, consisted of several descriptions of 
fish, excellent in their kind, lean poultry, lamb, 
pigeon pie, and the good substantial John Bull dish 
of roast beef, besides au extensive assortment of 
pastry. The wines introduced were Port and 
Sherry. The principal part of the company that 
sat down, consisted of Manchester manufacturers, 
whose knowledge apparently extended no further 
than an accurate judgment and discrimination in 
the quality of twist and fustian, and whose whole 
conversation was taken up in praising or condemn- 
ing the dishes befure them; a dry well-pointed 
joke, or a brilliant flash of wit seemed to form no 
part of their composition; yet, as far as regarded 
their particular calling, they were probably as wise 
as their aeighbours, and no dvuubt in driving a 
bargain, 

‘¢ They knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As Manufact’rer's wit can fly.” 

The dinner passed over in general conversation, 
without any particular oecurrence worthy of note, 
and as the observations of the guests, though per- 
fectly innoceat and correct, did not contain any 
thing remarkably amusing or instructive, I made 
my exit seon after the cloth was drawn, My share 
of the dinner bill, including a plot of wine, amount- 
ed to three shillings and six-pence, which I consi- 
dered very moderate, 

In the dearth of other resources, to while away 
the time, I bent my steps towards the quay in hopes 
of disengaging myself from the ennui that was gra- 
dually stealing over me in consequence of the want 
of that society to which I had been accustomed. I 
had scarcely paced half the extent of the pier, when 
I encountered my excellent friend Captain Worthy, 
who had, within the last twelve months, taken up 
his residence in. the island. Cordially shaking me 
by the band and welcoming me to Douglas, he in- 
vited me to Fort Anne (the beautiful building I had 
so much admired in the course of my morning’s 
stroll) and begged I would make his house my 
home during the remainder of my stay in the Isle 
of Man. The frank and unostentatious manner in 
which the invitation was couched, induced me, 
without a moment’s hesitation to accept it, and 
taking the captain’s arm we journeyed towards my 
lodgings, where I settled for my bed, and engaging a 
porter to remove my luggage, I accompanied the 
worthy captain to his hospitable mansion, 

[70 be continued.) 
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Scientific Wecords, 


REMOVAL OF THE NUISA?CES 
ARISING FROM THE SMOKE OF STEAM ENGINES. 
— 

wr The following article is more in detail than 
suits the ordinary plan of our work: but the great im- 
portance of the subject, especially in manufacturing 
counties (through which the Kaletdoscope now circu- 








lates pretty generally) is so undoubted, that we trust 
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we ace performing an acceptable service by inserting 
the document entire. It is of such consequence to the 
community, to breathe a pure atmosphere, that we 
were uncertain whether to range the annnexed article 
under the head “ Scientific Records,” or “The Phi- 
lanthropist."—£dt. Kal. 


The act for affording greater facilities in compelling 
the abatement of the above nuisances having received 
the royal assent, we, in compliance with the request 
of a correspondent, lay before our readers a summary 
of the evidence taken before the committee on that 
subject, M. A. ‘Vaylor, Esq. M. P. in the chair. 

June 14TH, 1819. 

Mr. Joseph Gregson, being the first person called in, 
was examined at some length as to the increase of 
these nuisances; on the deprecation of the value of 
property subject thereto, which he stated at 25 per 
cent.; and on the effect it had on the health of the 
community, which he compared to be the same as the 
consequences arising from asmoky chimney in a dwel- 
ling. He also stated, that the present method of con- 
suming the smoke increased the consumption of fuel, 
but that he bad invented a method of consuming the 
smoke by which a saving of one-tenth was gained ; 
that it was impossible, practically, to consume the 
smoke of furnaces necessary for the operation of weald- 
ing, melting, smelting, and vitrifying, and in the com- 
mion fires of houses. He gave ina plan of iis in- 
vention, and referred to its publication in the Journal 
of Arts and Sciences, edited at the Royal Institution 
of Geeat Britain, for July, 1817. His examination 
comcludes thus :— 

Q. {0 your examination you have stated, that what 
comes out of the chimney, after the smoke is burnt, 
is aqueous vapour, or rarified steam. State what you 
eonsider the difference between the burning of the 
smoke end the burning of coal gas ?—A. In the 
making of gas, the coal is only subject to a red heat, 
and the gaseous vapours of which may be considered 
a3 distilled over, while the principal pare of the fuel 
remains as coke; but, in a common furnace, the coal 
is entirely consumed, leaving only ashes or a vetrified 
clinker ; the smoke containing much ammoniacal mat- 
ter, cannot be burnt, but in a very intense heat, ap- 
proaching to a white or wealding heat; consequently 
when the smoke is burnt under the boiler, it is very 
destructive to the metal; but, being burnt in the man- 
ner I have explained, that destruction is wholly avoid- 
ed; the smoke is thus subjected to the required heat, 
an entire change or decomposition takes place, and the 
product is principally steam: whereas the coal gas 
never having been subjected to that heat, there is 
greater difficulty in freeing it from its impurities; 
therefore the vapour arising from burnt smoke is more 
pure than that arising from the burning of coal gas. 

Doctor Edward Roberts was then called if, and 
examined, as to the effects the smoke had on the 
health of the population of London, and if it had any 
tendency to generate particular disorders. He con- 
sidered that it had not, but only vitiated the pure 
air, and mechanically deprived it of the power of ven- 
tilation, and of its vital principle, producing an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, tending to shorten human 
life; and he stated, that the quantity of smoke had 
increased in the metropolis, within the last twenty 
years, to a very great extent. 

June 16TH. 

Mr. Wm. Moult was called in, and examined, as to 
the method of consuming the smoke at Stow Brow 
Allum-weorks, near Whitby, belonging to Messrs. 
Cooke, which, he stated, was done by putting the coal 
on an iron plate beyond the bars, and causing the 
flames to pass over it, and consume the smoke as it 
rises, and the saving produced was ene-third, but 
would de difficult to be appliedin some steam-engines. 
Qn being asked his opinion of the plan given in by 
Mr. Gregson, he said he considered it a very good one, 
because of the admission of fresh air to keep up the 
flame. 

June 18TH. 

Mr. 3. Watker, jun. was called in, and examined on 
a plan he produced, which he bad tried by way of 
experiment, and from which he calculated the saving 
to be 75 per cent. applicable to steam boilers, brewers’ 
coppers, stilla, soap coppers, and tallow-melters’ cop- 
pers, which would, with a trifling expense, consume 
the whole of the stench which evaporates from the 
hole of the copper, and which he considered a great 
nuisance in Longon. 








Dr. Geo. Lemon Tuthill was called in and examined. 
He considered that it might be proved that the smoke 
of London was prejudicial in certain diseases of the 
lungs; and although there were a sreat varlety of 
other circumstances affecting the health of persons in 
great cities, yet he did not think that a longer duration 
of life in London than in the other capitals of Europe, 
should it be the case, would prove that the smoke was 
harmless; and farther said, that the benetit of sick 
persons, who quit smaller towns for the country air, 
was not so remarkable as in those who leave London 
for the country. He considered the annihilation of 
of smoke ought not to be confined to manufactories, 
but should extend to private houses, and, for that pur- 

ose, suggested the use of coke, illumed with gas 
ames, in our common fire grates, as the means of 
affording all the brilliancy and warmth we now enjoy, 
and making the atmosphere of London as clear as that 
of the country. 
JUNE 50TH. 

Mr. William Losh, being called, delivered in plans 
of his method of consuming the smoke at the works 
at Wall-end Colliery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; at Kil- 
lingworth, Northumberland; and at Gateshead-park, 
in Durham, and variour other places. 

Mr. William Brunton was examined on the common 
method of consuming the smoke, on the objections 
against it, and on the means he had invented to obviate 
them, as practised at the Eagle Foundry, Birmingham, 
and produced a model and plans of the same. 

May 50TH, 1820. 

Mr. Josiah Parkes was called in, and examined on 
the method adopted by his firm at Warwick, for con- 
suming the smoke of three boilers, and stated, that for 
twelve hours in the day the smoke was invisible; there 
was no soot to injure the bleaching-grounds, and it had 
produced a saving of one-third in the consumption of 
fuel. They had applied the same method to three 
boilers at Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s brewery, 
and to the steam-engine boiler at Messrs. Hawes’s 
soap-works, in London, and were equally satisfied 
with the result; but he found Newcastle coals to make 
more smoke and less flame than the Staffordshire. He 
produced a model of his plan, and stated the expense 
to be about £30 to each boiler at Messrs. Barclay’s, 
exclusive of the premium. 

Mr. Wm. Phipson being called in, stated that being 
in the habit of visiting Mr. Parkes, he had closely 
watched the improvements he had been making for 
the last few years at his mill, and considered that he 
had attained complete success in the consumption of 
smoke, with a considerable saving in fuel; and had 
given Mr. Parkes orders to alter five boilers for his 
two large engines, equal to one hundred and sixty 
horses power, 

Frederick Perkins, Esq. of the firm of Barclay, Per- 
kins, and Co. was called in, and staced that, in their 
opinion, Mr. Parkes’s plans answered most completely, 
as tar as regarded the destruction of smoke, and was 
satisfied, if it was applied to any steam-engine, it would 
entirely do away with that nuisance. 

Mr. James Sparrell, the brewer of Messrs. Barclay 
and Co. being called in, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. B. Hawes, jun. being called in and examined, 
stated that they had found considerable reduction of 
smoke in consequence of Mr. Parkes’s plan; but had 
not come to any accurate result in the saving of fuel. 

Charles Mills, Esq. M.P. a member of the com- 
mittee, stated that, having seen Mr. Parkes’s manufac- 
tory at Warwick, as far as his observation went, the 
plan seemed to be efficacious and perfect as to the 
consumption of the smoke. 

Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, Esq. a member of the 
committee, made a statement to the same effect, 

Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. M.P. chairman of the 
committee, stated, that he had seen Mr. Parkes’s fur- 
naces at Warwick, and had very accurately examined 
the flowers and plants in the garden, and the tenter 
rails on the bleaching ground, both adjoining the fur- 
naces, to see if there were any marks or appearance of 
soot or smoke, but could perceive none. He had these 
experiments nizde on the furnace to create a smoke, 
but no smoke issued, even when loaded with coal; but, 
when the air valves were shut, the place was involved in 
smoke ; and he stated that the experiments at Measrs. 
Barclay’s were as complete as at Warwick. 

May 31st. 

Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M.P. a member of the com- 
mittee, stated, that he was perfectly satisfied with 
what he had seen at Messrs. Barclay’s, and were Mr. 
Parkes’s improvement generally adopted at Glasgow, 





it would remove every thing approaching to the shape 
of nuisance in that city. 

Henry Monteith, Esq. M.P. a member of the eom- 
mittee, made a statement to the same effect. 

Mr. William Brunton, being called in and examined, 
stated that, since his last evidence, he had erected 
eight fire-regulators, which gave the greatest satisfae- 
tion in burning the smoke, and uniformly effected a 
saving of coal, on the average of mere than 30 per 
cent.; and that by this invention they had lately burnt 
a species of small coal that had hitherto been regarded 
as perfectly useless, but which had, by the fire regula- 
tor, produced 70 per cent of the effect of saleable coal, 
and that a thin fire and a quick draught were decidedly 
the best: that the apparatus applied to a twenty-horse 
engine would cost about £500, and would be paid for, 
in Lonon, by the savings of eighteen months. 

Mr. James Scott Smith being called in and examined, 
stated, that Mr. Brunton’s fire regulator had been 
erected at the malt distillery of Messrs. Liptrap and 
Smith, Whitechapel ; that it consumed the smoke to a 
very great extent, and although not invisible, yet was 
never offensive; that it increased the power of the 
boiler considerably, retained an uniform temperature, 
and produced a saving in fuel averaging 78 per cent. 

r. Peter Whitfield Brancker being called in, stated, 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the apparatus Ms. 
Brunton had fixed at his sugar refinery in Liverpool ; 
that the quantity of smoke was very trifling indeed; 
that the power of steam was much increased ; and the 
saving in coal about 3 per cent. and, when completed, 
expected it to be nearly one-third. 

Mr. John Wakefield being called in and examined, 
stated, that at Mr. J. Pollard’s, Ancoats-lane; Mr. 
Jowle’s, brewer, Salford; Mr. R. Gould’s, Aneoats 
Factory; and at other places near Manchester, he had 
fully succeeded, and the smoke was completely con- 
snmed, with a saving of one-third in fuel ; but declined 
stating the nature of his improvement. 

Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. M. P. chairman of the 
committee, stated, that he had witnessed the effects of 
the apparatus put up by Mr. Wakefield, at the distil- 
lery of Messrs. Cook and Co. Millbank, Westminster ; 
and, though the two furnaces were not in such order 
as they usually were, yet the smoke emitted was only 
that of a common chimney. 

Thomas Fleming, Esq. one of the commissioners at 
Manchester for enforcing parties complained of to 
burn their smoke, being called in, stated, that he and 
the neighbours were perfectly satisfied with the alter- 
ations effected by Mr. Wakefield at Mr. Gold’s, Mr. 
Pollard’s, and Mr. Jowie’s. 

Jury 6TH. 

Mr. Josiah Parkes stated that he had tried the effects 
of his plan upon the large brewing copper of Mesers. 
Barclay and Co. and that from the necessary irregu- 
larity of the heat of the fire under a brewing-copper, 
compared with a steam-engine boiler, the difficulty of 
effecting so entire and uniform a destruction of the 
smoke would be apparent to every person at all ac¢- 
quainted with the subject. 

The evidence here closed, 

In the appendix to the evidence taken before the 
House of Commons are plans and descriptions of the 
inventions of Mr. Gregson, Mr. Lesh, Mr. Coombs, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Brunton, and Mr. Steel: the two 
Jast are extremely similar. 

The following is a statement of the saving of fuel 
and expenses attendant on consuming the smoke ab- 
stracted from the evidence given: 











Boiler ‘Additiona); 7 

of Horses ‘expense to — in 
powers, | Furnace. R 

Mr. Walkef.......00000008,  —— — |75p.cent. 
Mr. Mooul ......... atau _ — 83 do. 
Mr. Brunton ...... esesee 20 £390 (23 do. 
Mr. Wakefield ......... 20 25 |35 do 
Mr. Parkes ......00-00e000 20 30 {25 do. 
Mr. Gregson ......+e0008 6 16 |10 do. 
saan 86 32 |10 do. 
ecece i 100 100 |10 do. 





From the evidence thus given, we have now to pro- 
duce those practical illustrations that will be of essen- 
tial service to the extensive works in this county ; for, 
if an absolute profit of only 10 per cent. can be realized 
on all the fuel consumed in this district, including wear 
and tear, we are satisfied there will not ke a furnace 
remaining any longer a nuisance. 

Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Parkes having declined 
giving any plans of their invention, would prevent us 
making any remarks, had we not personally seen and 
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examined them when in full work; and, as they re- 
semble each other as nearly as Mr. Steele’s and Mr. 
Erunton’s, our object will be to compare Mr. Brun- 
ton’s and Mr. Wakefield’s together. 

From the above statement, we find there isa certain 
saving of 33 per cent. in fuel, from the alteration of 
“furnaces of boilers of twenty horses power, y two 
different modes. The one only costs £25, the other 
£300: by the one mode the coal is supplied every two 
or three seconds of time, by the other only two or 
three times in the day. The one has a thin fire and a 
quick draught: the other a thick fire and a slow 
draught, so that no two plans could be more opposite, 
either in their expense or their use; yet they produce 
the same saving in fuel, and the same increased power 
insteam. There must, then, be'something that is com- 
mon to both inventions, and to that only can the saving 
be attributed ; and this we find to be the case, neither 
invention having the fire-door opened to introduce the 
fuel, in the numerous, constant, and repeated instances 
in the course of che hour, as most commonly practised ; 
for Mr. Wakefield’s plan of shutting the damper, when 
the fire-door is opened, answers nearly all the pur- 
poses of keeping the door shut. Here, then, we have 
no hesitation in saying, is the sole cause of the in- 
creased saving in fuel, above that arising from the com- 
bustion of the smoke. 

In the ordinary method of consuming the smoke, 
the cold air necessary for its combustion is introduced 
over the top of the fire, between that and the boilers ; 
but, in the plan adopted by Messrs. Wakefield, Parkes, 
and Gregson, that air is previously warmed, and enters 
the furnace behind the fire, and under the smoke or 

flame, and not on the top, and without this supply no 
combustion of the smoke could take place. 

The admission of ‘air for this purpose, is, by no 
means a new invention, and has been practised for 
miany years; but its success depends entirely on the 
skill of the operator in proportioning the warmth to 
the quantity admitted. 

By Mr. Brunton’s apparatus, a thin fire and quick 
draught are obtained, and he is certainly supported by 
the experience of the most practical engineers in that 
being decidedly the best. 

But in Mr. Parkes’s and Mr. Wakefield’s plans, a 
thick fire and slow draught are indispensible: and, 
therefore, the damper is kept almost closed, as other- 
wise the whole body of coal would immediately take 
fire, and not, as itis now, first gradually converted 
into coke, and then consumed on the bars. 

There cannot, however, be the least doubt that, ac- 
cording to the demand, so willimprovements be made 
on both plans: for certainly a simple and cheap method 
of keeping up a thin fire and quick draught, with the 
door shut and the smoke consumed, is still wanting to 
ensure universal adoption, though sufficient has been 
done to warrant the act, for removing nuisances so pre- 
judicial to health and property in all populous pkices. 
We have herewith annexed a sketch of the plan to 
effect that object. 
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A the common flue leading to the chimney. 


_ D the bridge, at the bottom of which, in thé ash-pit, 
is a door X, to cleanse out what may have fallen through 
the aperture C. 

Ban arch of brick-work next the bottom of the 
boiler, which, being heated, facilitates the combustion 
of the smoke. 

F the fire-door, hung over a balance-wheel, which, 
when opened, should sbut the flues A and E. 

G the fire-grate. 

The fire being lighted on the grate next to the bridge 
D when it was well burnt up, the mouth may be filled 
up to the door with coals, and the dampers of the flues 
A and E regulated until the smoke appears; and, as 
the coals burn on the grate, those in the mouth must 
be pushed back : the bars of the grate to be raked and 
opened underneath. This method will be fourd effec- 
tual and advantageous to all steam-boilers having a re- 
gular work to do; but, in the hands of a careless and 
injudicious person, the very laying of a brick might 
destroy the whole effect. The virtue of medicine de- 
pends more frequently on its proper aplication than on 
its intrinsic merit. And such is the case of the sub- 
ject now explained. 
__ In conclusion, it becomes a question of very great 
importance to this inquiry, whether the present system 
ef raising steam is not at variance with all our practi- 
cal knowledge, and the positive elucidations of our 
most learned professors. H. 
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Woetryp. 


THE POET’S SONG. 
[Eztracted,from Lord Byron’s ‘Don Juan.” | 
—— 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘‘ Islands of the Blest.” 
The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were they ? 
And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, 0 long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 

Though link’d among a fetter'd race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 
Must we weep o’er-days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 
Farth, render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle ! 
What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah! no3;—the voices of the dead 

Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
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E a flue made under it to warm the cold air in its 
passage to A through the aperture C, 


But one arise,—we come, we come !”’ 
Tis but the living who are dumb. 
In vain—in vain: strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup of Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 
You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 
Fill high the bow] with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served—but wereld Polycrates— 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Dorick mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ; 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 
Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep— 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine !” 
—=++@e@++o 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
Str,—In your Kaleidoscope of the 7th instant, one of 
your correspondents, under the signature of *‘ Alcander,”” 
wishes for new words to the fine air of ** Robin Adair.” 
Should the inclosed lines seem worthy of insertion, they 
are much at the service of your correspondent. They 
have not been published yet, with my knowledge, and 
they have been about nine years in my desk. Until 
better lines appear, they may, perhaps, answer the a? 
pose.—Yours, A. R. K. 
Liverpool, May 17, 1821. 
—=—>—— 
[ORIGINAL.] 
—— 


ArR—** Robin Adair.” 
—<—_— 


Whate’er may be thy lot, Robin Adair, 
Never forget the cot, Robin Adair, 


Where roses breathing sweet, entwining round thy seat, 
And sweetest smiles do greet, Robin Adair. 


O! let not glittering gold, Robin Adair, 

E’er make thy bosom cold, Robin Adair ; 

Nor let thy affections rove, but ever faithful prove, 
To her thou long didst love, Robin Adair. 

Now thou dost wander far, Robin Adair, 

Make love thy guiding star, Robin Adair; 

For nought could ever be more truly sweet to me, 
Than that, fond youth, of thee, Robin Adair. 


Whate’er may be thy lot, Robin Adair, 


.| Never forget the cot, Robin Adair, 


Where roses, breathing sweet, entwining round thy seat, 
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And answer, ‘* Let one living head, 


Or else you'll break my heart, Robin Adair. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
——— 


THE SAILOR’S FATE. 
—— 
WRITTEN DURING THE WAR. 
—>— 
Why, in its lonely cell, the heart, 
Awakes the sadly anxious sigh, 
When the fond mother weeping thinks, 
That absent is her Sailor Boy ? 


Is it because she proudly fears 
To fold a coward to her breast ? 
Or, that with victory’s laurel wreath 
Her son may perhaps return unblest ? 
Qr does she dread a foreign clime 
May scorch his cheek and chase health’s smile ? 
Or, that his youthful form may sink 
Beneath oppression’s ceaseless toil ? 


Yes! these and every fear she feels ; 
Each pang a mother’s form’d to know; 

And many an anxious heart must learn, _ 
That love is but the nurse of woe. 


Gaily their bark the ocean rode ; 

Now deeply buried in its breast ! 
The storm arose, ’twas heard, ’twas hush’d, 

And still and low the wanderers rest. 
The coral rocks became their tomb ; 

The mermaids, issuing from their grot, 
Their mournful elegy had sung ; 

They chant, but mortals hear them not. 
And little thinks the mariner 

He wanders o’er that silent grave, 
Where many a brother, friend, and son, 

Are shrined in ocean’s awful wave. 


Liverpool. M. A. G. 











Hliscellaneous. 


A young sportsman has favoured us with the follow- 
ing, which he gives as a correct statement of the debtor 
and creditor account of his last year’s sporting excursions, 
and assures us that he has, in consequence, resolved to 
abandon the pursuit : 

Dr. SHOOTING ACCOUNT. 

Taking Out Certificate......ccccccccccresereeererrre 3 3 
A new gun, well mounted.......... 8 8 
A brace of pointers, dog cheap.......cccccrseeee 10 10 
Shooting jacket and scarlet waistcoat.......00. 2 12 
alf-boots, powder horn, net, shot belt, turn- 

screw, and whistle 1 
Powder, shot, and gun-flints.........cc0ee wate 2 20 
Keep of dogs. 1 
Law expenses, and attending justices of peace 

to answer infurmmatiOns.......secccccssseeeeee see 
Paid fine for killing a hare.........+..+00 socceees 
Paid for ten sheep, wounded by Pluto........ 1 
Carriage of game to London..........ceccceseere 
Surgeon’s bill, for attendance and dressing 

my hand, which I lacerated dreadfully by 
drawing my charge when my gun was 

| a $ quite a miracle I did not lose three 

ngers 
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CONTRA. Cr. 
By one leverct, caught by the dogs, in Sep- 
tember. 2 
By one hare shot by myself whilst sitting in 
the snow. ‘ 5 
By one brace of young partridges, caught by 
the dogs... 2 
1 
4 
1 











By one partridge, shot by myself, flying...... 
By a leash ditto, sitting in SNOW......ccccceseeeee 
By one quail, caught by the pointers... ee 
en pheasant, shot by myself whe 
perched 





6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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To balance out of pocket........ 57 8 





6 6 0. 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 





SITUATION IV. 
(Number 16 of Sturges.) 


—_— 
White to move and win. 
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b. 18—25 WHITE wins. 








Literature, Criticism, &c. 





INDIA. 





No. II. 





I now send you another notice on Indian 
Literature, with considerable satisfaction, 
from the encouragement which the first has 
met with. 
Among the poems of the Hindoos we 
frequently find the same emblematical theo- 
logy which Pythagoras admired and adopt- 
ed. The loves of Crishna and Radha, or 
the reciprocal attraction between the divine 
goodness and the human soul, are told at 
large in the tenth book of the Bhagavat ; 
and are the subject of a little pastoral dra- 
ma entitled, ‘ Gilagovunda :’ it was the pro- 
duction of Sayadeva, who flourished, it is 
said, before Calidas. I must certainly ob- 
serve, that, though coupling religion with 
the luscious passages in which this work 
abounds is not at all to be admired; yet, at 
the same time, it must be acknowledged, 
that this is one of the fincst lyric poems 
India ever produced. Those who have 
studied the Fasti of the Romans, and other 
descriptions of their religious ceremonies, 
will have seen much of this kind to be com- 
plained of; the prurient imagination of the 
Eastern writers may be more easily par- 
doned from the circumstances of their si- 
tuation. 


The promium of the work selected com- 
mences as follows: 

“ The firmament is obscured by clouds ; 
the woodlands are black with Tamala trees: 
that youth who roves in the forest will be 
fearful in the gloom of night ; go, my daugh- 
ter, bring the wanderer home to my rustic 
mansion.” 

Such was the command of Nauda the 
fortunate herdsman, and hence arose the 
love of Radha and Madhava, who sported 
on the banks of Yamuna, or hastened ea- 
gerly to the secret bower. 

The lover afterwards forsakes Radha, and 
is seen by her and her friends dancing in 
the forest with herdsmen’s daughters; the 
latter bursts out into the following beau- 
tiful speech: (by the bye I have omitted 
some passages in it which are scarcely fit 
for delicate ears ; the rest, though warm and 
luxurious, cannot offend the most fastidious 
taste. ) 

“‘ With a garland of wild flowers descend- 
ing even to the yellow mantle that girds 
his azure limbs, distinguished by smiling 
cheeks, and ear-rings which sparkle as he 
plays, Heri exults in the assemblage of 
lovely damsels. One of them presses 
him to her beating heart while she warbles 
with exquisite melody ; another, affected by 
a glance from his eye, stands meditating on 
the lotos of his face; a third, on pretenee 
of whispering a secret in his ear, approaches 
his temples and kisses them with ardour. 
One seizes his mantle and draws him to- 
wards her, pointing to the bower on the 
banks of the Yamuna, where elegant van- 
jula interweave their branches: he applauds 
another who dances in the sportive circle, 
while her bracelets ring as she beats time 
with her palms. Now he carresses one, 
and kisses another, smiling on a third with 
complacency; and now he chases her whose 
beauty most allures him.” 

Of course this is no pleasing sight for 
Radha who leaves him in anger. 

Some time afterwards Madhava repents 
and tries to be reconciled. She thus re- 
bukes him: 

‘*¢ Alas! alas! go Madhava! depart! O 
Cesava, speak not the language of guile! 
follow her, O lotos-eyed god! follow her, 


who dispels thy care.” 
Re SE CS ea 
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Madhava then impleres her forgiveness, 
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Jover : 

«« Speak but one mild word, and the rays 
of thy sparkling teeth will dispel the gloom 
of my fears; my trembling lips, like thirsty 
chacoras, long to drink the moon-beams of 
thy cheek. O my darling! who art natu- 
rally so tender hearted, abandon thy cause- 
less indignation. At this moment the flame 
of desire consumes my heart: oh! grant me 
a draught of honey from the lotos of thy 
mouth.” 

He afterwards addresses her in a most 
gorgeous speech, which has the wished-for 
effect of reconciling her. 

He spake ; and seeing her appeased by his 
homage, flew to his bower, clad in a gay 
mantle. The night now veiled all visible 
objects; and the attendant damsel thus 
exhorted Radha while she decked her witk 
beaming ornaments : 

«Follow gentle Rhadica, follow the foe 
of Madhi; his discourse was elegantly com- 
posed of sweet phrases; he prostrated him- 
self at thy feet; and he now hastens to his 
delightful couch by yen grove of branching 
vanjulas.” 

Nothing can be more brilliantly beautiful 
than the following description of the light 
sportive amusements in which these happy 
lovers pass away their time. 

While she spake, the heart of Yadava 
triumphed; and obeying her sportful re- 
quests, he placed musky spots on her bo- 
som and forehead; dyed her temples with 
radiant hues; embellished her eyes with 
additional blacking ; decked her braided 
hair and neck with fresh garlands; and tied 
on her wrists the loosened bracelets ; on her 
ankles the beamy rings; and round her 
waist the zone of bells that sounded with 
ravishing melody. 

Listen with what a deep but mysterious 
tone the poem concludes : 

«“ Whatever is delightful in the modes of 
music, whatever is divine in meditations 
on Vishni, whatever is exquisite in the 
sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in 
the fine strain of poetry, all that let the 
happy and wise learn from the songs of 
Jayadeva, whose soul is united with the 
foot of Narayan,—may that Heri be your 
support who expanded himself into an in- 
finity of bright forms; when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of 
the ocean, he displayed his great character 


with all the fervour of a young and ardent | of the all-pervading deity by the multiplied 


reflections of his divine person in the num- 
berless gems on the heads of the King of 
Serpents, whom he chose for his couch; 
that Heri, who removing the lucid veil 
from the bosom of Redma, and fixing his 
eyes on the delicious bud that grew on it, 
diverted her attention by declaring that 
when she had chosen him as her bride- 
groom, near the sea of milk, the disappointed 
husband of Pervati drank in despair the 
venom which dyed his neck azure.” 
MONTMORENCI. 


ON NOVEL READING, 


[ORIGINAL.} 





It has been the constant practice of the world, 
throughout all generations, to decry the morality of 
the time present, as inferior to that of any former 
period. If there be any truth in this assertion (and 
assertions so popular are seldom without some rea- 
sonable foundation) I should be inclined chiefly to 
attribute the degeneracy of the present age to the 
inordinate reading of nevels and romances. The 
world is now as much overrun with this species of 
poison as it was in the time of Cervantes. His ini- 
mitable work, Don Quixote, tended in a great mea- 
sure to bring those beoks of knight errantry, which 
he so admirably satirizes, into disuse and contempt. 
It cut down the tree, but left the root untouched ; 
and from that root has sprung up another tree, more 
flourishing than the former. 

There seems, in novel reading, to be an unaccount- 
able fascination ; for a person, once habituated in it, 
becomes abstracted from every other object ; to no- 
thing else can he attend; all his senses are involved 
in his favourite amusement; his affairs are neg- 
lected, and his ruin inevitable. These reflections 
were induced by the following facts; and let not the 
incredulous reader suppose that it is the description 
of a mere chimera, but of a real person, and one 
who is now living. The gentleman I am about to 
mention had early imbibed the pernicious habit of 
spending his time in novel reading. Though a 
young man of excellent abilities, so infatuated was 
be, in the perusal of his favourite works, that his 
studies were neglected. The fairest opportunity 
offered itself for his establishment in life. Theonly 
requisite was attention : that he did not possess, or 
could not command, Every thing was committed 
to the care of others. The oatural consequence was 
a bankruptcy. Such was the real career of a novel 
reader, Instead of now adorning the first circles 
of society, be is a poor wretched outcast, reduced 
to beggary and want,—the consequence of this one 
failing, which, if properly combatted in its infancy, 
might easily have been overcome. 

From the perusal of a few modern novels (for they 
are mostly on the same plan) one would suppose 
they possessed little attraction; they contain not 





any thing to compensate for the time spent in read- 





ing them, but are, in general, both in matter and 
style, the most contemptible productions that can 
possibly be conceived. In fact, habit alone can re. 
concile any one possessed of cormmon discernment 
to reading such nonsense. 

From my antipathy to the habitual praotice of 
novel reading, it may perhaps be inferred that I am 
an enemy to all novels. Far from me be such an 
idea. A well-regulated perusal of these works is 
not only proper, but absolutely necessary toa person 
of liberal education. Were the reading of novels 
to be altogether prohibited, we should not only lose 
one of our most rational and innocent recreations, 
but be strangers to works that are the boast of our 
country. Who that admires an inttmate display of 
the human heart, but must be delighted with the 
History of Tom Jones, which will be the English- 
man’s pride as long as true genius is properly appre- 
ciated?—who but admires the genuine humour of 
Humphrey Clinker >—the lively and accurate deli- 
neation of men and manners in Peregrine Piekle and 
Roderick Random? The humour of Smollett (as is 
justly observed by a celebrated essayist) sometimes 
borders upon indelieacy, and it may be well to defer 
the perusal of his works till the judgment is ma- 
tured by experience, But notwithstanding their 
faults, we may reasonably despair of again seeing 
their equals, 

The novels and romances of the present day, were 
they subjected to such an ordeal as the library of 
Don Quixote anderwent (and which they very much 
stand in need of) would merit little better treatment. 
How such a trial would ease the shelves of our cir- 
culating libraries, and what a benefit it would confcr 
upon the community! They have, indeed, been in 
a great measure rendered harmless by the celebrated 
works of the anonymous author of Waverley, who 
has concentrated the attention, not only of novel 
readers, but of nearly the whole nation. Indeed 
they are so common a topic of conversation, that to 
read them is indispensible; and it is to the credit 
of the national taste, that books so popular are 
really deserving of the celebrity they have attained. 
They are the productions of a great genius, aud 
evince marks of an invention inexhaustible; it may 
with safety be said, that the time which is employed 
in an attentive perusal of them, need never be la- 
mented, either as lost or mis-spent. 


Thas, it is apparent, that novel reading, under 
proper restrictions, is not injurious to the morals; 
on the contrary, both amusing and instructive: the 
only danger is that of running inte excess, Those 
juvenile readers who are so unfortunate ag to have 
no one to guide their studies, ought to abstain alto- 
gether from this class of literature. To those, whose 


arduous duty it is to instruct the rising generation, 


it is unnecessary to point out the urgent necessity 
of guarding against a habit which is so pregnant 
with the most ruinous consequences. This advice 
is particularly- applicable to the guardians of the 
fair sex. What is more deplorable than to see those 
whose beauty is our pride, and whose understand- 
ings are susceptible of the greatest cultivation, devote 
the whole of that time which might be so mach 
more advantageously employed, to the reading of 





novels and romances? I trust that this practice, 
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which, it must be admitted, is but too common, 
may eoon be exploded, and our fair countrywomen 
be found to emulate the other sex in the attainment 


of useful knowledge, 


poor. 


schools in the town, 
rishes. 





tion of the different modern institutions for this pur- 














Ancient & selovdern Liberpool. 
A CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THE TOWN IN 1821 AND IN 1761. 


—_> 
From the Liverpool Courier. 
—— 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 39.] 





We have now, we believe, enumerated and con- 
trasted all the public structures existing at the two pe- 
riods; and, having seen the immeasurable distance at 
which the ancient is thrown by the modern town, in 
paint of ornament and embellishment, are prepared to 
expect a similar improvement in the style of Domes- 
TIC ARCMITBCTURE. Several mansions, which, uo 
doubt, were deemed elegant in 1761, still survive; but 
they cannot stand a comparison with those of the pre- 
sent day. Strength and convenience, without much 
regard to elegance of external appearance, seem to have 
been the only objects which the architects of 1761 had 
in view in their dwelling-houses. But the face of the 
town has entirely changed; and the immense ranges 
of elegant dwelling-houses erected within the last 
twenty years, and distributed into streets and squares, 
in the most eligible situations, exhibit the natural 
effects of commercial wealth in refiniag the style of 
domestic architecture, and in combining eplendour with 
convenience. 

The Suops of the ancient town resembled the dwel- 
ling-houses. They were small, and there was nothing 
elegant or ornamental about them. If they could be 
compared with the present splendid range of spacious, 
elegant, and commodious shops, they would form as 
striking a contrast as can well be imagined. 

The Streetsand Sguares of the two periods pre- 
sent a very marked contrast. Enfield, whose History 
of Liverpool appeared in 1773, speaking of the streets 
of that period, says, ‘‘ It must be owned, that, in the 
ancient parts of the town, little attention has been paid 
to regularity or elegance; and that, in general, the 
buildings are so crowded, that the inhabitants are 
much more indebted for health to nature than to art.” 
A survey of the streets, in the ancient parts of the 
town, evinces the truth of this statement. ‘They 
are narrow, mean, and gloomy. In fact, the widening 
and improving of them has for many years employed, 
and will continue to employ, a considerable portion of 
the ample funds of the corporation. But the modern 
streets are regular, airy, and spacious ; and the squares 
are highly ornamental, with beautiful gardens in the 
centre. 

We come now to contrast the CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS existing at the two periods. We have seen 
already, that there were only three buildings devoted 
to charitable purposes in 1761, and that five have been 
added since. But there are numerous charities, which, 
as they do not require them, have so buildings exclu- 
sively appropriated to their use, or none sufficiently 
conspicuous to deserve classification among the public 
structures, Among them we may enumerate the La- 


dies’ Charity, for the relief of poor women in child- 
bed; the Strangers’ Friend Society; the Society for 
bettering the condition and increasing the comforts of 
the Poor; the BibleSociety; Auxilliaries to all the 


pose, we may state, on the authority of an accurate 
survey made a few months ago, that the total number 
of children who now receive gratuitous instruction, in 
day and Sunday schools, is 11,982, who are educated at 
an annual expense of £6729. 

We have now delineated and contrasted all the pro- 
minent features in the character of Liverpool at the 
two periods of 1821 and 17613 features which distin- 
guish her from other great towns, and which have en- 
abled her to surpass most of them in the career to opu- 
lence and fame. We shall now proceed to contrast her 
in points not so much peculiar to her, as common to 
the other great towns of the empire. 
To begin with places of PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 
and ENTERTAINMENT: these have kept pace with 
the growth of the town. In 1761 there were only two 
inns, the Golden Lion, in Dale-street, and the Talbot, 
in Water-street, At present, we have above twenty 
principal, besides a great number of inferior, inns. 


The first appearance, in 1761, of a STAGE-COACH 
in this town, from London, no doubt, excited as much 
surprise in the minds of our forefathers, as the appear- 
ance of steam-boats in the river, a few years ago, ex- 
cited in ours. A stage-coach hence to Prescot was set 
up in 1764, and is mentioned among the memorabilia 
of theperiod. Could our “ rude forefathers” rise from 
their graves, and behold the present number and equip- 
ment of our mail and stage-coaches, the spectacle would 
filf them with amazement. 


In the records of 1761, we find no mention of 
PACKETS, although there were, no doubt, one or two 
to Ireland and the Isle of Man. In 1821, we have 
four steam-packets to Dublin; two to the Isle of Man, 
Portpatrick, and Greenock ; one to the Isle of Man, 
Whitehaven, and Dumfries; one to the Isle of Man 
and Whitehaven; one to Bagilt, on the River Dee; 
and about eight on the Mersey alone. To Dublin we 
have also eight sail-packets ; besides several to the Isle 
of Man. 


In facility of caNAL and LAND CONVEYANCE the 
modern has an undisputed superiority over the ancient 
town. Liverpool enjoyed little inland navigation in 
1761. The intercourse between this town and Man- 
chester was, about that period, carried on by means of 
pack-horses. Every body can draw the contrast. 

It would be unpardonable in us to conclude this im- 
perfect contrast without comparing the state of that 
mighty engine the press, atthe two periods. In 1761 
there was only one newspaper printed in the town: 
at present there are four political, two commercial, and 
two literary journals. 

We have not, in this slight sketch, contrasted the in- 
tellectual character and refinement of the inhabitants 
at the two periods, This might be deemed invidious; 
but we may observe, without any design or wish to de- 
preciate our revered ancestors, that the preceding de- 
tail demonstrates the infinite superiority of their pos- 
terity over them, in all the qualities and attainments 
requisite for acquiring and consolidating commercial 
greatness. The poverty of taste and refinement in 
1761, as compared with their perfection in 1821, was 
not so much the fault of our ancestors as of the times in 
which they lived. Jhe fine spirit that influences the 
present.age had scarcely gone abroad at that period; 
and our present cultivated taste and high degree of re. 
finement are the growth of the last twenty or thirty 
years. Intellect, in Liverpool, has not followed, but 
led the march of improvement. 

Thus have we contrasted Liverpool in 1821 with Li- 
verpool in 1761. At the latter period we found her in 


Nor is modern Liverpool less conspicuous in scHOOLS 
for the eleemosynary education of the children of the 
In 1761, the Blue Coat Hospital and the Free 
Grammar School, in School-lane, were the only charity 
The former institution still flou- 
But without entering into a tedious enumera- 


The Gleaner, 








“Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’ 
stuff.” Worron. 





CAVALCADE EXTRAORDINARY. 
— 

In the year 1712 the fame of the character, actions, 
and enterprise of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, 
having reached to the centre of Asia, attracted an Em« 
bassy from the Sultan of Persia, which made a public 
entry into Moscow, in the absence of the Emperor, and 
waited his return from one of his campaigns against that 
heroic soldier, the King of Sweden. 

The order of the procession was as follows :—= 

1. Nine hundred waggons, laden with presents, merchan- 

dise, and baggage. 

2. Ten fine Persian horses. 

3. Eight Museovite horses. 

4. Four hundred and fifty secretaries, clerks, and other 

attendants on the Embassy, sword in hand, and commanded 

by preper superintendents. 

5. Six led horses, with magnificent housings. 

6. The Colonel of the Dragoons of Jerepkien, with four 

trumpeters and six hautboys, followed by the whole regi- 

ment. 

7. Eighteen carriages with six horses; in each of the six 

last two Persians of the retinue of the Ambassador. 

8. A carriage, or car, drawn by three horses, with a 

standard and lion’s cage. 

9. Another carriage with the lion. 

10. Another with a royal tiger. 

11. Persian merchants on horseback. 

12. Two fine led horses. 

13. The Persian standard, embroidered with gold. 

14. A coach with three Persian Lords, and a Grandee ot 

Muscovy; the carriage attended on both sides by Persian 

runners. 

15. Cages, each carried by two men, in which were two 

green birds, and a parrot of an extraordinary size. (Query, 

to serve as an interpreter ?) 

16. Two other cages, with birds ofan uncommon colour, 

17. A earriage with a cage and bird. 

18. An elephant led by an Indian keeper. 

19. Persian horses. 

20. Forty young Nobles, sword in hand. 

21. A coach with six horses, in which sat the Ambassa: 

dor, and six Persian and Museovite Nobles; on each side of 

the carriage, and following it, Persian foot soldiers, with 

their muskets or carbines. 

22. Carriages and waggons belonging to the Ambassador 
Motley, 3 vols. London, 1739. 












Antiquities. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN THE REIGN OF 
ELIZABETH. 
2 


Orders for household servants, first devised by John 
Haryngton, in the year 1566, and renewed by John 
Haryngton, sonne of the saide John, in the year 1592; 
the saide John, the sonne, being then high shrieve of 
the county of Somersct. 

Imprimis.—That no servant be absent from praier, at 
morning or evening, without a lawful excuse, to be al- 
ledged within one day after, upon payne of forfeit for 
every tyme, 2d. 

2. Iten.—That none swear any othe, upon payne, for 
every othe, 1d. 

3. ltem.—That no man leave any doore open that he 
findeth shut, without there bee cause, upon payne, tor 
every tyme, 1d. 

4. Itcm.—That none of the men bee in bed from our 








her infancy, but aboundiag in allthe elements of com- 
mercial greatness, She has since expanded in bulk, and 
and swelled inpopulation. Inher rapid progressto matu- 
rity, she has outstripped her rival on the banks of the Ses 
vern ; and has, herself, become a formidable rival to the 
metropolis. She now grasps in her arms one-third of 
the commerce cf the United Kingdom, and takes her 
undisputed rank as the second seaport of the empire. 
The contrast is one at which we may well feel an ho- 
nest pride ; and Liverpool may be held up to the world 





Missionary Societies; and a great number of minor 
charities which we have not space to enumerate, all 
ported by the bounty of the inhabitants. 


SUP- | 


and enterprise have achicved in the reign of a single 
| monarch. i 








as an illustrious example of what talent, perseverance, 





Ladyday to Michaelmas, after six of the clock in the 
morning ; nor out of his bed after ten of the clock at 


night, without reasonable cause, on payne of 2d. 


5. Item.—That no man’s bed be unmade, nor fire or 


candle-box uncleane, after eight of the clock in the 
morning, on paine 


of id. 
* ” * 
n * * a 


6. Item— 
7 


7. Item.—That no man teach any of the children any 


unhonest speeche, or baudie word, or othe, on paine of 
4d. 


8. Item.—That no man waite at the table without a 
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trencher in his hand, except it be uppon some good 
cause, on paine of 1d. 

9. Item.—That no man appointed to waite at table be 
~ that meale, without reasonable cause, on paine of 
id. 
10. Item.—If a man breake a glasse, he shall answer 

the price thereof out of his wages; and, if it be not 
known who breake it, the butler shall pay for it, on 
/ paine of 12d. 
11. Jtem.—The table must bee covered halfe an hour 
ia eleven at dinner, and six at supper, on paine of 
2 


12. Item.—That meate bee ready at eleven, or before, 
at dinner; and six, or before, at supper, on paine of 6d. 
13. Item.—That none bee absent, without leave or 
~ cause, the whole day, or any part of it, on paine 


14. Item.—That no,man strike his fellow, on paine 
of losse of service; nor revile or threaten or provoke 
another to strike, on paine of 12d. 

15. Item.—That no man come to the kitchen without 
reasonable cause, on paine of 1d.; and the cook like- 
wyse to forfeit 1d. 

Pe Iicm.—That none toy with the maids, on paine 
4d. 

17. Item.—That no man weare foule shirt on Sunday 
nor broken hose nor shooes, or doublett without buttons, 
on paine of 1d. 

is. Item.—That when any stranger hence, the 
chamber be dressed up againe within four hours after, 
on paine of 1d. 

19. Item.—That the hall be made cleane every day, 
by eight in the winter, and seven in summer, on paine 
of him that should do it, to forfeit 1d. 

20. Item.—That the court-gate be shutt at each meale, 
and not opened during dinner and supper, without just 
cause, on paine the porter to forfeit, for every time, 1d. 

21. Jtem.—That all stayrs in the house, and other 
rooms that neede shall require, bee made cleane on Fry- 
day after dinner, on paine of forfeyture, of every one 
whom it shall belong unto, 3d. 

All which sommes shall be duly paide each quarter- 
day, out of their wages, and bestowed on the poor, or 


other godly use. 











Chit Chat. 


FEMALE CRICKETERS. 
(From the Cheltenham Chronicle, August 16.) 
—— 

A cricket-match of a novel nature was played on 

Lavant Level,in Sussex, a few days since. The com- 
petitors we selected from the dames and lasses of the 
neighbourhood, who came on the ground preceded by 
music, and most neatly attired in white cricket dresses, 
decorated with their distinguishing colours, as sashes, 
shoulder and top-knots. The day proved favourable, 
and the game was so well played, as to call forth bursts 
of acclamations several times. Nothing could exceed 
the decorum observed throughout the day; and the 
attraction of the ladies was so great, as to cause an 
sassemblage of three thousand spectators, who were 
highly gratified with the amusement this rustic holiday 
afforded. At seven o'clock the game ended, when 
the parties retired to the great room at the Earl of 
March’s Arms, at West Lavant, and partook of tea 
and coffee in perfect harmony. The result of the 
game was as follows :— 





BLUES. PINKS. 
First Innings....... soeereee46 | FirstInnings..........0009-44 
Second Innings............71 | Second Innings............55 
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GENUINE INSTANCE OF BLUNDERING. 


At a late Fair of Ballinasloe, a rich grazier, being in 
his cups, made a boast that he and three other pot com- 
panions had contrived to swallow sixteen bottles of port 
at one sitting. ‘* Pray, Sir, said a gentleman present, 
«¢ would you have the goodness to give us the names of 
the three other brutes that were engaged with you?” 
«* That I will,” says he: ‘* there was Tom Matthews— 
that’s one; the two Grogans—that’s two ; myself—that’s 
three; and—(after a long pause)—why, by my soul there 
were four of us——Let me see—(reckoning upon his 
fingers)—there’s the two Grogans—that’s one; mysclf— 
that’s two; Tom Matthews—that’s three; and—by the 
Jord I forget the name of the other; but I know that 
there were four of us, any how.” 


| astonished you 





_ Derivation of Pony.—A few days ago, one of the 
literati was puzzling his brains about the derivation of 
pony, when a y 9 quaintly ohserved, ** Sir, Iam 

u don’t know what a pony is derived from.” 
‘* Why ?” said the man of learning. ** Because,” said 
the other, ‘* every body knows that a pony is derived 
from a little horse and a little mare.” 





The ladies defend’ the tightnessof their dresses on two 
very plausible a. that it displays the beauty of 
their waist, and prevents the waste of materials. 
ag) 
Correspondence. 
ORNAMENTAL IMPROVEMENTS OF THE 

TOWN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—>_— 

S1r,—There have been many suggestions through 
the medium of your useful papers, for converting 
that dangerous nuisance, the old Delph at the back 
of St, James’s Walk, into a place of healthful recre- 
ation; and though the employment of a considerable 
portion of our male paupers, and other desirable 
objects would be attained, I cannot learn that any 
steps have been taken to put those suggestions inta 
effect. As a further inducement, I would propose, 
that when the gardens are completed, a rotundo 
should be erected in the centre, and that on certain 
evenings every week, during the continuance of fiue 
weather, one or two bands of music, refreshments, 
&c. should be provided, and the gardens opened as 
a promenade; a moderate charge, say one shilling, 
being required for admittance; the funds, after pay- 
ing the necessary expenses, to be distributed amongst 
the charitable institutions of the town. This plan 
may, to some, appear visionary ; but it has been 
tried with considerable success in Dublin, where the 
Rotundo was opened; and though the charge was 
only five pence, a considerable addition was made 
to the funds of that most benevolent institution, the 
Lying-iu HospitaJ. Should you think these remarks 
wortby of notice, I will, in a future letter, enter 
more fully into the subject, and offer a plan for 
forming a committee, preventing the intrusion of 
improper persons, &c. W. 


Go Correspondents. 


THE THESPIAN.—We repeat our request, that the 
contributors to this work would not send their com- 
munications to our office; as we can assure our rea- 
ders that we have no more to do with the Thespian, 
than we have with the Court Gazette; and this we 
are anxious to impress upon the public, not because 
the lying and shameless Investigator identifies us with 
the to. Sy but because we happen very frequently to 
differ from the Editors of the Thespian, in their esti- 
mates of the actors; in such cases, if they are in 
the right, and we in the wrong, it is only fair they 
ought to have all the merit of their criticisms. We 
have not made this remark in disparagement of the 
little work in question:—on the contrary, we wish 
it well, and admire the writing of the editors, which 
forms a very striking contrast to that of the scurri- 
lous catch-penny scribes of the Cat-call. We take 
the occasion to commend, especially, an article which 
appeared in the Thespian a few days ago, professing to 
be the directionsleft by a certain shooting editor to some 
of his gang, for their guidance in his absence. The 
writer of this humourous article has acquitted himself 
admirably ; he has, to use a homely + arog s¢ hit the 
right nail on the head.” He would do well to be a 
more frequent contributor in the same playful and 
effective style. 























No Joxinec MatTEn.—The following communica. 
tion, which was excluded, together with other matters 
from another journal, may have the intended good 
effect through the medium of the Kaleidoscope : 


_ To the Editor.—The Foung men who play at cricket 
in the field te the left of Upper Parliament-street, have 
two or three times this summer had occasion to stop 
the game in consequence of some persons in the adjoin. 
ing fields, further from the town, shooting at a mark 
with bullets from guns and a horse pistol: and last 
Saturday a bullet came whizzing over the middle of 
the cricket ground, and it is surprising, from the num- 
ber of persons who were playing at the time, that no 
one was killed by it. This statement is made in the 
public papers to repeat the notice which has been 
already given to one or two of these persons, that if 
they continue to shoot in this dangerous manner, they 
will be taken to the watch-house, and their conduct 
made known to the magistrate. 





HERCULES may rest assured that we have done with 
the subject to which he alludes ; but we must observe, 
in reply to some of his observations, that there is no. 
thing inconsistent with the plan of our work, in ex- 
— the motives and capabilities of a gang of 

‘ullies, who set up as dictators to the public, whilst 

they not unfrequently send forth their peremptory 
Cicta in vulgar and incorrect phraseology. It is an 
insult to the literary character of the town. 





STEAM-ENGINE NUISANCES.—The length to which 
we have been carried by the important paper on the 
mode of removing the intolerable and most pernicious 
nuisance arising from the smoke of steam engines, 
has necessarily operated to the exclusion of some 
communications and selections of a more entertaining 
nature. The motto of our Kaleidoscope, which we 
always endeavour to bear in mind, is ** Utile Dulci 3°” 
and if the article under consideration does not belong 
to the latter, it certainly may lay claim to the former 
of these desiderata. Amongst other communications 
excluded from present insertion, from the cause just 
assigned, are some of MONTMORENCI’s favours ; 
the acceptable paper of 7. 7. on the Italian Improvi- 
satori; the letter of Marcus REDHEAD, on the 
Wipow Goopman’s CasE; and the CuRTAIN 
LEcTURES, which we did not wish to divide. 





In1isH READERS.—Our Readers in Dublin are in all 
probability aware that the disappointment to which 
they were recently subjected, arose from the loss of 
the parcel of Kaleidoscopes, which was forwarded by 
the ill-fated Earl Moira packet. 





The lines of W. A. A. which are not deficient in feeling, 
contain many inadmissible rhymes, or rather not 
rhymes. We take the two first verses as a sample, 
wherein thee is the echo to day, and bless’d to past. 





The Rivats, an OrntcinaL DRAMATIC SKETCH, 
has considerable merit; but we wish to see the re- 
mainder, to judge of the catastrophe, as well as the 
length to which the piece may carry us, before we 
determine on its publication. 





We shall read ANTONIUS WISEACRE some very bright 
day, as the ink employed is so pale as to render parts 
almost inelligible with an ordinary portion of light. 





CLERICUS, of Worcester, shall be inserted, if, after a 
further perusal, its contents should not x ge to vio- 
late our rule of excluding every thing of religious as 
well as political tendency. 





We have this moment received Non Jurorn—SomMNno 





Letters or parcels not received, ualess free of charge. 
SASS 
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